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THIS WEEK : make very frequent use of the adjective 
Samue] Hartlib’s Papers .. .. .. .. .. 142 “lovely.” We are ashamed to confess that 
The Five Unplaced Lumieys .. .. .. 144 | we have sometimes been impatient with 
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Memorabilia. 


could not easily do our readers a more 

friendly turn than to recommend to 
them Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ two beautiful 
books of reminiscence, ‘I, too, have lived in 
Arcadia,’ and ‘ Where Love and Friendship 
dwelt. These reminiscences are more of 
France (her fatherland) than of England (her 
mother country). Why we call them beauti- 
ful we shall say in conclusion. For the 
moment we note that she seems to have 
known almost every one in French political, 
social, and literary life, and we may say at 
once that her knowledge of them is search- 
ing and not superficial. Incidentally she 
says of a certain friend: 
he subscribed to a great many weekly publications, 
and was always ready to lend me any of his papers 
and magazines. The one I preferred was 
L'Intermédiére, the French opposite number to 
Notes and Queries, for I have always enjoyed read- 
ing out-of-the-way and curious pieces of informa- 
tion ; 
it is therefore as much for her eyes as for our 
regular readers that we print what follows. 
Among the Frenchwomen she knew were 
some known also to Alice Meynell, whose 
childhood was almost as international as Mrs. 
Lowndes’ (and more widely so, including 
Italy as well as France). Mrs. Lowndes and 
her readers will be interested to collate her 
impressions of Louise Michel with Mrs. 
Meynell’s which we print on page 146. 

Where love and friendship dwelt was Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes’ world. Where love and 
friendship dwell is in her mind, and we 
called her books beautiful for a quite per- 
sonal reason. 

If it might be, we should wish to live 
entirely unselfconsciously, but it may not be; 
we are conscious, amused, and not ashamed 
that, if not editorially, then privately, we 

















those who overwork the word “nice,” and 
where they would say “nice” we have 
formed the habit of saying “ pleasant,” but 
we should like not to form any habits. St. 
Paul (in our translations) uses the word 
“lovely”? once and King David uses the 
phrase “lovely and pleasant” once, but we 
find ourselves continually saying “lovely,” 
and are only not ashamed because our use is 
always accurate, whereas “ nice ” has its own 
proper meaning, which is not that which its 
over-workers intend. 

“They were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not 
divided.” That David should say this of 
Saul as well as of Jonathan is perhaps the 
best justification of his being called “a man 
after God’s heart.” 

We should wish to be no more sentimental 
than Mrs. Lowndes. Speaking good of 
everybody, with tender reverence for 
Verlaine, with admiration of Gyp, with 
discriminating respect for Zola, with 
amusement at the moral inconsistencies 
of Dumas fils, she will yet say of a well- 
known English woman of letters that she 
was a snob, and so also of another famous 
Englishwoman known by her husband’s Ger- 
man name. But these are the exceptions. 
Because there was a third statesman whom 
she cannot class with Asquith and Grey (two 
of the only three men she has known “ who 
possessed that rarest of qualities’—magnani- 
mity), she does not name him, but does speak 
of Grey’s tribute to his enemy. With St. 
Paul she seeks after what is lovely, whether 
its report be good or calumnious. We have 
called her books beautiful because privately 
we use another word. 


M PIERRE Maillaud knows England 

* almost as well as he knows his own 
country, and in his forthcoming book, ‘ The 
English Way,’ he attempts to isolate and to 
present the essence .of the English attitude 
to life. He describes the temper of its 
people, their prejudices, and the system, both 
social and political, under which they live. 
He dwells with emphasis upon England's 
peculiar position as at once a European and 
a World Power. He argues that she must 
never again abandon Europe whose tradi- 
tions and freedom she defended at such 
desperate cost in 1940. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. _ 


LEWIS CARROLL AND THE 
St. James’s Gazette. 


(CONTRARY to the usual custom of the 

mid- and late-Victorian periods, Lewis 
Carroll’s works appeared very seldom in 
periodicals before being published as books; 
but while only his verse and such trifles as 
‘A Tangled Tale’ made their first appear- 
ance in this form, there remains still a cer- 
tain amount of material neither collected 
nor, in many cases, even recorded. Stuart 
Dodgson Collingwood tells us in the Life (p. 
187) that ““ Mr. Dodgson was a frequent con- 
tributor to the daily press. As a rule his 
letters appeared in the St. James’s Gazette, 
for the editor, Mr. Greenwood, was a friend 
of his.” 

During the years 1881 to 1890 some 
twenty-four letters made their appearance, of 
which only three are recorded in the Madan 
and Williams ‘ Handbook ’ of 1931. 

Of these the first is headed “ The Purity 
of Election, and is item number 119 in 
Madan and Williams: this appeared on 4 
May 1881, and was followed by another on 
the same subject, 30 Dec. 1881. 

On the 27 Feb. and 6 March 1882 were 
published letters each headed ‘ Education for 
the Stage,’ and dealing with the earliest sug- 
gestions for The Academy of Dramatic Art. 
These four letters are all signed Lewis 
Carroll. 

The next four letters, ‘Lawn Tennis 
Tournaments ’ (12 Aug. 1882), ‘ Fallacies of 
Lawn Tennis Tournaments’ (1 Aug. 1883), 
“Lawn Tennis’ (4 Aug. and 21 Aug. 1883) 
were all signed “ C. L. Dodgson” and dated 
from Christ Church, Oxford. The second 
of these is mentioned by Madan and Wil- 
liams (item 132), and appeared in pamphlet 
form the same year (reprinted on pp. 1201- 
1211 .of the Nonesuch edition of the so-called 
“Complete Works of Lewis Carroll’). 

Of the next six letters, all appearing over 
Dodgson’s own name, the first four are 
headed ‘ Proportionate Representation ’ (15, 
19, 27 May and 5 June 1884) and the other 
two ‘ Redistribution’ (11 and 22 Oct. 1884). 
Collingwood gives a précis, with extracts, 
from these on pp. 232-236 of the Life. 





On 22 July 1885 was published the article 
‘“Whoso shall offend One of these Little 
Ones,’ signed Lewis Carroll, which formed 
Dodgson’s contribution to a controversy that 
was then raging over the sale of indecent and 
suggestive literature (under which heading 
most of Zola’s novels were included! ). 

The next two letters, ‘ Hydrophobia Cur- 
able ’ (21 Oct. 1885) and ‘ Election Gains and 
Losses’ (4 Dec. 1885) are of little interest, 
and are merely items in ephemeral contro- 
versies; but the letter of 19 July 1887 headed 
‘Children in the Theatre’ is the most inter- 
esting and characteristic of the whole collec- 
tion, and well worth preserving. Colling- 
wood (p. 180) includes a few quotations 
from it, strung together without any indica- 
tion of how much is omitted; it is also men- 
tioned by Madan and Williams (item 172). 

The letter is in answer to a suggestion, 
made by a collection of philanthropic ladies 
in Kensington, that it should be illegal for 
children under ten years of age to act on 
the professional stage. Lewis Carroll points 
out that many more children suffer break- 
down from overwork in schools, and goes 
on to cite some child friends of his own: 

I spent yesterday afternoon [15 July 1887] at 
Brighton, where for five hours I enjoyed the society 
of three exceedingly happy and healthy little girls, 
aged twelve, ten and seven. We paid three visits 
to the houses of friends; we spent a long time on 


the pier, where we vigorously applauded the mar- 
vellous underwater performances of Miss Louey 








Webb [daughter of the Channel-swimmer ?]; and 
invested pennies in every mechanical device which 
invited such contributions and promised anything 
worth having, for body or mind, in return: we 
even made an excited raid on headquarters, like 
Shylock with three attendant Portias, to demand 
the ‘pound of flesh ’’—in the form of a box of 
chocolate-drops—which a dyspeptic machine had 
refused to render. I think that anyone who could 
have seen the vigour of life in those three children 
—the intensity with which they enjoyed everything, 
great or small, which came in their way—who 
could have watched the younger two running races 
on the Pier, or could have heard the fervent ex- 
clamation of the eldest at the end of the after- 
noon, ‘* We have enjoyed ourselves !’’ — would 
have agreed with me that here indeed was no ex- 
cessive ‘ physical strain,’ nor any imminent dan- 
ger of ‘‘ fatal results ”! ae 

But these, of course, were not stage children ? 
They had never done anything more dangerous 
than Board School competition ? Far from it: all 
three are on the stage—the eldest having acted for 
five years at least, and even the tiny creature 0 
seven having already appeared in four dramas ! 

But at any rate it is their holiday time, and 








they are not at present suffering the “ exceedingly 
| heavy strain” of work on the stage? On the 
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contrary. A drama, written by Mr. Savile-Clarke, 
is now being played at Brighton: and in this (it 
is called ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’), all three chil- 
dren have been engaged, with only a month’s 
interval, ever since Christmas: the youngest being 
Dormouse, as well as three other characters—the 
second appearing, though not in a “ speaking 
part—while the eldest plays the heroine, Alice— 
quite the heaviest part in the whole play, and, I 
should think, the heaviest ever undertaken by a 
child; she had no less than 215 speeches ! They 
had been acting every night this week, and twice 
on the day before I met them, the second perform- 
ance lasting until after half past ten at night— 
after which they got up at seven next morning 
to bathe ! ; 

‘... I believe that the apparent paradox is to 
be explained by the fact that a taste for acting 
is one of the strongest passions of human. nature, 
that stage-children show it nearly from infancy, 
and that instead of being, as the good ladies 
imagine, miserable drudges who ought to be cele- 
brated by another ‘ Cry of the Children,’ they 
simply rejoice in their work. . . 

The three children concerned in this 
charmingly described afternoon at Brighton 
must be Isa, Maggie and Nellie Bowman, 
who, with the youngest sister, Empsie (who 
played “Dormouse” the following year) 
were Lewis Carroll's favourite “ child- 
friends ” during the last ten years of his life. 

The next letter in the St. James’s Gazette 
appeared on.10 April 1888, and is headed 
‘Tristan D’Acunha.’ It is a request for some 
clergyman who took in The Guardian to 
forward his copy, when read, to Dodgson’s 
brother Edwin (who in later years “con- 
densed ” ‘ Sylvie and Bruno’), then in charge 
of the spiritual welfare of that remote island. 
This was, of course, signed with Dodgson’s 
own name, 

On 17 Jan. 1889 Lewis Carroll added his 
contribution to a correspondence on the sub- 
ject of ‘ Telephone Messages’: 

Why spend time discussing the twenty-two rival 
words proposed, when the simple and obvious 
word “ tell-tale’? is—so to speak—staring one in 
the face ? 

On 20 July of the same year appeared a 
heavy-handed burlesque of a controversy 
described as “ Mrs. Fawcett and the Stage 
Children”, which had degenerated into a 
contest in abusive language between Mrs. 
Fawcett and an anonymous contributor. 

Another interesting letter appeared on 10 
Jan. 1890, following the publication and con- 
sequent reviews of ‘ Sylvie and Bruno’: 

You will, I believe, be doing a kindness to many 


readers of this book, who have found difficulties 
unforeseen by me, in the sudden change of scene, 





and the introduction into real life of what they 
suppose to be “ dream-children,” if you will allow 
me to explain that the book is written on the 
theory of the actual existence of fairies, and of 
their being able to assume human form. The “I ” 
of the story goes through three different stages of 
being (1) real life (2) the “‘eerie”’ stage in which 
he can see fairies (3) trance, in which while his 
body remains apparently asleep, his spirit is free 
to pass into fairyland and witness what is going 
on there at the moment. ; 

There are no “dreams ” in the book: the many 
imitations that have appeared of my two “ dream- 
stories ” have effectually barred me from any fur- 
ther attempt to write fiction of that kind. 

Of the last two letters to appear, the first, 
‘On Fasting’ (10 April 1890) is signed 
“ Lewis Carroll’, and the second, ‘ The Ox- 
ford Scandal’ (6 Dec. 1890) with his own 
name, as it deals with University affairs, 
which are fully discussed by Collingwood. 

After this, no further letters seem to have 
appeared; possibly Dodgson transferred his 
allegiance elsewhere when Greenwood gave 
up the editorship of the St. James’s Gazette 
at about this date. Contributions by even 
more faithful adherents, such as J. M. 
Barrie, Andrew Lang, Richard Jefferies and 
the rarer Kenneth Grahame and George 
Saintsbury cease almost completely at about 
the same time. 

ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. 

Merton College, Oxford. 


AN EARLY CORRESPONDENCE OF 
QUEEN MARY OF MODENA. 


(See ante pp. 90, 112.) 


THE period permitted the Duke and 
Duchess of York in London was of 
short duration. About a fortnight after their 
arrival in the capital they were off on their 
travels again, bound this time for Edinburgh, 
where they arrived on 4 December. Again 
neither Lady Bellasyse nor Fortrey accom- 
panied them, although Elizabeth Fortrey 
joined the banished court on 15 December®® 
and James also followed at some unspecified 
date.88 To Susanna Mary writes on 20 
December: , 
If you had not had the misfortune of a quarrel 
with Mr fortry i had not had the fortune of a bil 


from you, truly as well as i love to hear from you 
i had rather not have don it then upon such an 


88 See Mary’s letter below. She afterwards 
married Caleb, son and heir of Sir John Banks, . 
baronet. 

89 See the Duke of York’s letter below. 
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acount, but since there was a busenesse between 
you, i was glad to hear from you the truth of it, 
for it had gott hither but so, as that one could 
not tell, what to make of it i hope long before this 
you are as kynd as euer to one another i am sure 
{ wish it for your sake for when one loues a body, 
it must be a great torment not to be kyndly used 
by ’em, you ought nott to make any excuse for 
the relation you giue me of this matter for i took 
is very kyndly of you your sister Betty is com 
fiue days ago, but i assure you had no direcions 
or at least she has not followed em, for she has 
sayd not a word to me of this matter you haue 
heard befor now that i am very well in this place, 
and as well pleased as i can be out of England 
wher i hope to be soon again, and assure you of 
my kyndnesse and estem(?).90 


This is the first hint which we have of dis- 
sensions between Lady Bellasyse and James 
Fortrey, dissensions which may have been 
the beginning of what was, as far as we can 
tell, to become in later years a permanent 
breach, 

The interest taken by the Duke of York 
in the affairs of members of his household 
is well illustrated by a passage in a letter to 
Colonel Legge written from Edinburgh on 
26 Jan, 1679/80.% “Before I say any- 
thing else to you least I forget it,” he writes, 
“T must tell you that Mr. Fantry® here, has 
desired me to write to you in favor of his 
brother, for whom I spake when I was in 
England last, that he might be joyned in 
commission with his father, or that his father 
might have leave to resign his place up to 
him, which last it seems now he desirs, and 
having spoken already for him I could not 
refuse to do it againe now. I am told he has 
operated for his father now severall’ years, 
and that he understands the place of which 
you are the best judg.’ 

This first sojourn in Edinburgh lasted less 
than three months. On 31 Jan. 1679/80 
Mary could tell Lady Bellasyse “ since I have 
had the welcome news of being sent for, you 
will evidently believe that I am overjoyed 
at it, and long for the yachts which we 
expect every day.” But on 31 Oct. 1680 
the Duke and Duchess had to return once 


90 The last word is so faint that it is almost 
indecipherable. 

91 Historical MSS. Commission, 11th Report, 
Appendix, Part V, Dartmouth, vol. i, p. 47. 

92 Clearly a misprint for ‘ Fautry.”’ 

93 Evidently James was petitioning on behalf of 
one of his brothers, probably William, that the 
latter might be allowed to take over Samuel For- 
.trey’s post in the Ordnance Office. Legge had 
ee lieutenant-general of the ordnance 
in : 








more to Scotland, where they remained— 
Mary without intermission—until May 1682, 
Lady Bellasyse stayed behind in London— 
Fortrey was at Tangier—and only one letter 
to her, so far as I am aware, has survived 
from the second visit to Edinburgh, a letter 
written on 20 April, shortly before Mary's 
return to England. From this, however, it 
is clear that there had been others. 


I shall not go about to make excuses for having 
been so long without writting to you, first becaus 
part of my delay was wilfull to revenge myself of 
a long one you made in answering one of my 
Lrs which I wrott to you soon after i was com 
hither and the other part of it has been necessity, 
for i have really been so ill for these many months 
that i have hardly been able to writt at all; my 
falls did hinder me for some time, and since, my 
being with child has don it... I hope i shall be 
at London, for the duke has promised me to 
come for me the beginning of* next month, by 
the end of which i hope wee shall meet at St 
Jamsis when i shall putt an end to all the doubts 
you have of people’s doing ill offices to you, and 
shall shew you that i am, still, as much as ever 
yours. 


There is nothing further to record of Lady 
Bellasyse and James Fortrey during the reign 
of Charles II. With the accession of their 
master and mistress in 1685 the importance 
of their respective positions naturally in- 
creased. One would therefore have expected 
both of them to have played a part— 
Susanna a prominent one—in the Corona- 
tion ceremonies of 23 April. Strangely 
enough, however, not only did she not attend 
Mary of Modena in the procession and at 
the Abbey, but she was not even present at 
the service. James Fortrey, on the other 
hand, was one of two grooms of the Bed- 
chamber chosen by James II to walk in the 
procession.% He appears as the left-hand 


94 We should probably know much more about 
their activities had the Domestic State Papers for 
the reign of James II been calendared. 

95 The name of Susanna (Airmin alias Belassise), 
Baroness Belassise of Osgodby is entered by Sand- 
ford in his ‘History of the Coronation of King 
James II and Queen Mary,’ p. 18 (1687), but the 
absence of a star against it shews that she was 
not there. Sandford says that he included in the 
list of peeresses, for the sake of completeness, 
dowagers who were not allowed to attend because 
they had married commoners. If this rule also 
applied to peeresses by creation, the absence of 
Susanna is explained. 

96 Ibid., p. 80. The other was Oliver Nicholas, 
who figures as a groom in Angliae Notitia 
(1682). On 17 Aug. 1679, James, Duke of York 
writes to Legge: “I received yours by Noll 
Nicholas.” 
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Plate XIX of Francis Sandford’s 
fi tory of the Coronation of King James II 
and Queen Mary ’ (1687): his place is behind 
that of Lord Churchill, a gentleman of the 
mber. 
Tianooeh Lady Bellasyse did not figure at 
the Coronation, she was present at another 
event of national importance, namely the 
birth of James Francis Edward, Prince of 
Wales, at St. James’s Palace on 10 June 1688. 
Moreover, she was one of the witnesses sum- 
moned by the King, after aspersions had 
been cast upon the birth of his heir, to the 
Council Chamber at Whitehall on 22 Oct. 
1688, to make depositions upon oath.” 
Susanna’s detailed testimony is explicit as to 
the genuineness of the child’s birth, how- 
ever much Burnet might insinuate _ that 
before the event she had “ smelt a rat.”% 
James Fortrey, besides being in constant 
attendance in the King’s Bedchamber, re- 
sumed his military career during the years 
1685 to 1688. On intelligence being received 
that the Duke of Monmouth was preparing 
a landing in England, James II promptly 
raised new regiments to deal with the 
threatened rebellion. Among these was the 
Queen’s or Second Regiment of Horse, now 
known as the First (King’s) Regiment of 
Dragoon Guards. Sir John Lanier received 
his commission as colonel of the regiment on 
6 June 1685, and two days later Fortrey was 
commissioned as captain of the ninth troop, 
which he himself raised. Great success 
appears to have attended recruiting, which 
took place chiefly near London. Some 
authorities! state that the Queen’s Regi- 
ment fought with conspicuous loyalty at 
Sedgemoor; others, correctly, as I believe, 
that its first service appears to have been 
the escorting of Monmouth and other pri- 
soners from Winchester to London. The 


% * At the Council-Chamber in Whitehall, Mon- 
day, the 22. of October, 1688.’ Published by his 
Majesties Special Command. London (1688). 

% Ibid., pp. 13-14. 

% ‘Original Memoirs.’ Supplement to Burnet’s 
‘History,’ ed. H. C. Foxcroft (1902). : 

10 See ‘Historical Records of the First or 
King’s Regiment of Dragoon Guards ’ (1837) and 
ee ‘First (King’s) Dragoon Guards’ 

101. C, Dalton, ‘ English Army Lists and Com- 
mission Registers, 1661-1714,’ Vol. ii, o. 5, H. M. 
Chichester and G. B. Short, ‘The Records and 
Badges of the British Army,’ p. 17 (1900), and 
J. §. Farmer, ‘The Reeimental Records of the 
British Army,’ p. 6 (1901). 








£100 bounty which Fortrey received on 29 
September may have been connected with 
the part played by him on this occasion! _ 
He was not above petitioning to receive 
“several ricks of corn and hay and some 
parcels of sheep and other cattle” which 
belonged to certain inhabitants of Merriott 
and Crewkerne, Somerset, all concerned in 
Monmouth’s Rebellion. The Queen’s Re- 
giment attended James II on his extensive 
progress in 1687 and also furnished a guard 
to the Queen during her residence at Bath 
in the same year. It is pretty certain that 
Fortrey would have been on duty with his 
master or mistress. And so we come to the 
fatal year 1688, when a more formidable 
invasion than that of Monmouth was 
launched. On 28 November Fortrey was 
commissioned as a cornet in the Duke of St. 
Albans Regiment of Horse. On 10 
December, the very day before the King’s 
night flight, he was appointed guidon and 
major in the second troop of Life Guards.1% 
He was with James at Rochester, and sur- 
rendered his commission to him there on 
20 December. It is plain that Fortrey was 
deeply trusted by James and that, unlike 
Churchill, whose career had hitherto run on 
lines so similar to his own, he repaid that 
trust with absolute loyalty. Fortrey’s memo- 
rial tablet informs us that “he would have 
followed his unhappy royal Master’s fortune 
in exile, but was forbidden by his commands 
on the account of his ill state of health.1% 
James Fortrey’s complete devotion must 
have contributed some small solace to the 
heart of the stricken King during those ter- 
rible December days when his nearest and 
dearest were deserting him for William of 
Orange. 

The Revolution of 1688 spelled the end for 
Lady Bellasyse of her career at court. After 


102 * Money received and paid for Secret Ser- 
vices of Charles II and James II,’ ed. J. Y. Aker- 
man (Camden Society, 1851). 

103 ‘Calendar of Treasury Books,’ Vol. 
Part II, p. 539: 25 Jan. 1685/6. 

104 Dalton, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 204. He left the 
regiment in December. 

105 Ibid, p. 209. As Dalton points out, if the 
commission was signed by James, this was one 
of his very last official acts. 

106 Perhaps his service in Tangier, notoriousl 
unhealthy, had contributed towards this. It is 
worth noting that on 30 March 1688 he is men- 
tioned as “ being to go into France,” possibly for 
reasons of health (‘Calendar of Treasury Books,’ 
vol. viii, Part II, p. 1841). 


viii, 
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leaving to posterity her testimony with | Walpole Junior Esq,” namely Horatio Wal. 


regard to the Prince of Wales, Susanna, 
-although she lived for nearly another quarter 
of a century, disappears from our view. Mrs. 
Jameson says: “ It is to be inferred, from a 
letter of Swift to Mrs. Dingley (or rather 


Stella), that Lady Belasyse appeared again | 


at court in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
from the daughter of her former lover she 
received every mark of distinction and 
respect.” What Swift actually wrote was: 
“You know old lady Bellasis is dead at last? 
She has left Lord Berkeley of Stratton one 
of her executors, and it will be of great 
advantage to him; they say above ten thou- 
sand pounds.” Lady Bellasyse died at 
Twickenham on 6 March 1712/13 and was 
buried there on the 13th.1% In her Will she 
directed that her funeral should be very 
private, and no monument to her memory 
appears to have been erected. Le Neve in 
his Monumenta Anglicana, 1700-1715 (1717) 
gives the name of Lady Bellasyse in his 
Obituary among those “ whose Inscriptions 
(if any yet set up) are not come to hand.” 
Susanna’s Will is dated 28 Sept. 1710.109 
This Will cancels all previous legal arrange- 
ments made by her, including the payment 
of an annuity of £200, charged on her Lin- 
colnshire estates, to James Fortrey. She 
appoints as her executors William, fourth 
Baron Berkeley of Stratton (died 1741) and 
her nephew, Sir John Wodehouse, fourth 
baronet (1669-1754), son of her sister Anne 
by the latter’s first husband.“° An interest- 
ing bequest is £100 to “ my Cousen Horatio 


107 ‘ Journal to Stella,’ Letter Ixi, London, 14 
March 1712/13. See Bernard Falk, ‘The Berke- 
leys of Berkeley Square,’ p. 116 (1944). 

108 “‘The Rt. Hon. Lady Bellis, buried March 
13, 1712-3 ” (Lysons, ‘ The Environs of London,’ 
vel. iii, p. 594). He notes that ‘‘ Lord Bellasys 
had a house for several years previously at Whit- 
ton,” a hamlet in the parish. It is possible that 
Susanna inherited it. 

109 I have obtained a rotograph from the Prin- 
cipal Probate Registry. The date 8 September is 
ony given in the ‘ Complete Peerage,’ vol. 
i, D. . 

110 It is an interesting fact that John Wode- 
house, first Baron Wodehouse, grandson of the 
fourth baronet, married Sophia, granddaughter of 
the fourth Baron Berkeley of Stratton and heiress 
of her uncle, the fifth and last Baron. From the 
terms of Lady Bellasyse’s Will it would seem that 
the letters addressed to her by Mary of Modena 
must have come to the Wodehouse family on the 
occasion of this marriage if they had not already 
done so in 1713. 





pole the diplomatist (1678-1757), younger 
brother of the statesman. Their father, 
Robert Walpole, the elder, Susanna’s first 
cousin, had been concerned in her legal 
affairs as far back as 1680. 

The absence of any mention of her hus- 
band’s name in Susanna’s final provisions 
makes the conclusion, to which all the other 
evidence points, incontrovertible. Lady 
Bellasyse and James Fortrey must have quar- 
elled and separated. I suspect, although I 
cannot prove it, that Susanna _ resented 
James’s generous, wholehearted devotion to 
the exiled Stuarts. For him, even more than 
for his wife, 1688 meant the end of all ambi- 
tions. “ Fidelity and Gratitude forbad him 
to engage in the service of the [James’s] suc- 
cessor. Having lived a favourite of Princes, 
he rather chose obscurity; and after residing 
some time as fellow-Commoner at Queens 
College, in Cambridge, passed the remainder 
of his days in retirement, between Portugal 
and Byal Fen.”!1 Fortrey would scarcely 
have taken the unusual step of entering 
Queens’ at the age of thirty-five—he was 
admitted on 29 April 1691112—unless he had 
broken with his wife. 

Byal Fen in the Isle of Ely was certainly 
the place for one who “chose obscurity.” 
Samuel Fortrey II, “ upon undertaking the 
draining of the Bedford Level erected a com- 
modious habitation” there.43 —_His eldest 
son, Samuel Fortrey III,1!4 having died child- 
less in 1688/9, the family property must then 
have been divided between the survivors, 
William and James. William ,as we have 
seen, inherited the house at Kew and dis- 
posed of it: his interests lay in his wife’s 
estate at Norton in Leicestershire. James 
received Byal,45 which “was by him en- 
larged with several considerable apartments 
and with Gardens, and other improvements, 
so as to make it (a Place in such a situation) 
the admiration of the Time.’’46 It is pleasant 

111 Memorial tablet. 

112 J. A. Venn, Alumnae Cantabrigienses, Part 
I, vol. ii, p. 160. 

113 Memorial tablet. 

114 Samuel’s tablet is above James’s on the west 
wall of Mepal Church. 

115 I can find no authority for the description 
of him | in works of reference as “of Chequers 
CO ..'s 

116 The Rev. R. H. Gibbon, vicar of Witcham 
and rector of Mepal, has kindly sent me a de 
scription of the house as it is to-day. ‘ James’s 
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to think of him solacing himself for his own 
and his master’s troubles in building and 
gardening. He seems further to have been 
something of a painter. “ By this gentleman 
_,.many of the family pictures now at Rol- 
leston Hall were painted; and several curiosi- 
ties, still in the family, collected; particularly 
a curious cabinet, entirely filled with articles 
of finery in the dresses of the last century, 
many well-preserved old coins, etc., etc.”!!’ 
He must also have derived comfort from 
recounting to his nephews William and 
James, sons of his brother William, the story 
of his life. The memorial tablet at Mepal 
(the parish in which Byal Fen is situated), 
erected by James Fortrey, the younger (1700- 
1767)“ in regard to his [uncle’s] memory and 
as a testimony of the duty and affection he 
owed him,” is proof that the story must have 
been attentively received. The accuracy of 
nearly all its valuable statements can be 
checked from other sources. 

What took James Fortrey to Portugal— 
which certainly seems a far cry from the 
Cambridgeshire fens—has not come to light. 
On 28 Nov. 1693 he, with several other 
persons, received passes to go to Southamp- 
ton, Spain, and Portugal.'8 It is reasonable 
to suppose that he would have visited Cath- 
arine of Braganza after her retirement to her 
own country in that year. 

We catch one last glimpse of Fortrey in the 
reign of Anne. It will be remembered that 
his youngest sister, Catherine, was a maid of 
honour to Mary of Modena in 1687. In 
that year she married, as his second wife, 
Sir Peter Apsley, cofferer to James II, an- 
other instance of a court alliance. This mar- 
riage brought into closer relation—Sir Peter 


house still stands. It is called Fortrey: Hall, a 
big farm house inhabited now by a farm labourer 
and many rats. The situation is very low, and 
the high bank of the old Bedford river rises just 
in front of the windows, cutting off the view. It 
has a good many trees round it.” 

17 Nichols, op. cit., loc, cit. William Fort- 
rey’s daughter Catherine married Richard Rolles- 
ton, of Rolleston Hall, Leicestershire. Their son, 
the Rev. Henry Greene (died 1797), of Rolleston, 
inherited Fortrey property’ and possessions (in- 
cluding portraits of Samuel Fortrey I, his wife, 
and three children), since his mother’s two 
brothers died unmarried. He was a friend of 
Nichols, and gave him much information about 
the Fortreys, it is clear. I do not know where the 
Fortrey relics are now to be found. 

—— of Domestic State Papers, 1693, 





had already been involved in the legal affairs 
of Susanna and James—two families both 
intimately connected with the Royal Family. 
Sir Peter’s fathér, Sir Allen Apsley, the 
younger, had been treasurer and receiver to 
the Duke of York. It was at his house in 
St. James’s Square that the Duke and John 
Churchill lodged for the night on their secret 
visit to England in September 1679. His 
mother had been a Bedchamber woman to 
Anne Hyde and was filling that position to 
Mary of Modena in 1676, after which she 
was succeeded by her daughter Isabella, 
Lady Wentworth. Above all, it was Sir 
Peter’s’ sister Frances, Lady. Bathurst, who 
was the intimate friend and correspondent 
of the two young York princesses, Mary and 
Anne.19 William Fortrey, in particular, 
seems to have been drawn into the Bathurst- 
Apsley circle. There are letters at Ciren- 
cester Park addressed to him by Sir Benja- 
min Bathurst.12° The “ Mr. Fortre ” referred 
to in a letter from Princess Anne to Lady 
Bathurst, dated about 1692, is almost cer- 
tainly William.12!_ Lady Bathurst had pro- 
mised to lend her lodgings in St. James’s 
Palace to him, but at the last moment Anne 
withdrew her permission. “I confess I do 
not care to have strangers in ye house for 
one sees by experience when they have once 
got in, tis a very hard matter to get them 
out.” In July 1704 Catherine, the only sur- 
viving daughter of Sir Peter and Lady Aps- 
ley, was married at Chelsea to her first 
cousin, Allen Bathurst, afterwards first Baron 
Bathurst. Lady Wentworth, aunt of the 
bride and bridegroom, in writing an account 
of the wedding, reports the presence of the 
bride’s “ two Unckles ye ffaterrys & her Aunt 
Lady Parker.”*122 

James Fortrey died at Byal Fen on 18 
Aug. 1719, “loved, lamented and hon- 
oured by all who knew him.’’!23 The unex- 
pected manner in which his story links a 
remote fen village with the court of James II 
and the world of great events possesses a 
fascination all its own.124 

119 See Benjamin Bathurst, ‘Letters of Two 
Queens ’ (1924). 

120 Ibid., p. 227. One of them is printed on 
.» Pp. 228-9. 

122 Jbid., p. 259. James’s eldest sister, Mary, 
was the widow of Sir Philip Parker, second 
baronet, of Erwarton, Suffolk. 

123 Memorial tablet. 

124 While this article has been in the press I 
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APPENDIX. 


Memorial Tablet to James Fortrey in Mepal 
Church, Cambridgeshire. 


“ Near this place lie the remains of James 
Fortrey, Esquire, descended from an ancient 
stock in Brabant, which took an Asylum in 
England from the persecution of the Span- 
iards, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. He 
was 3™ son of Samuel Fortrey, Esq., who, 
upon undertaking the draining of the Bed- 
ford Level, erected a commodious habita- 
tion in Byal Fen, which coming into his 
Son’s possession, was by him enlarged with 
several considérable apartments, and with 
Gardens, and other improvements, so as to 
make it (a Place in such a situation) the 
admiration of the Time. He was bred in 
Courts and in Camps; as Page of hon’. to 
Mary of Modena, then Dutchess of York; 
afterwards Groom of the Bedchamber to her 
husband, King James the 2"¢; Major in the 
Horseguards and at the same time com- 
manded a troop in Lanier’s Regiment of 
Horse. He would have followed his un- 
happy royal Master’s fortune in exile, but 
was forbidden by his commands, on the 
account of his ill state of health: Fidelity 
and Gratitude forbad him to engage in the 
service of the Successor. Having lived a 
favourite of Princes, he rather chose obscur- 
ity; and after residing some time as fellow- 
Commoner at Queens College, in Cambridge, 
passed the remainder of his days in retire- 
ment, between Portugal and Byal Fen; at the 
last-mentioned place he died the 18th of 
August 1719, in the 63d year of his age, 
loved, lamented, and honoured by all who 
knew him. He married the Right Honour- 
able Susanna Lady Bellasis, Baroness of 
Osgodby, in her own right, but left no issue. 

His Nephew James Fortrey 2nd son of his elder 
Brother William Fortrey erected this Monument 


in regard to his Memory and as a testimony of 
the duty and affection he owed him.” 


This inscription is printed by D. and S. 
Lysons in their Magna Britannia, vol. ii, Part 
I, Cambridgeshire, p. 236 (1808). The Rev. 
R. H. Gibbon has very kindly collated their 
transcript with the original and corrected 
several inaccuracies. 


MARGARET R. ToyNnBEE. 





have learned that Letter No. 6 has passed into the 
possession of Mr. Harry Green, of Hampstead. 


| 
| 
| 
| 














BEOWULF ON PERELANDRA. 


(References are to ‘ Beowulf,’ edited Wyatt 
and Chambers, Cambridge, 1933, and to 
* Perelandra,’ by C. S. Lewis, John Lane, 
1943.) 


LD English poetry has had a fairly wide 
influence on modern literature, and not 

on poetry alone. Mr. C. S. Lewis was dis. 
tinguished for his brilliant work in Old and 
Middle English Literature long before he 
became a novelist, and one therefore sup- 
poses that the clear parallelism between the 
contest of Ransom and the Un-man in 
‘Perelandra’ on the one hand, and the 
struggles of Beowulf on the other, is not 


| accidental, especially as it is Mr. Lewis's 


confessed aim to make use of traditional 
material from romance and myth in his own 
version of scientific fantasy. A merely 
superficial reading of ‘ Perelandra’ reveals, 
of course, the general resemblance to ‘ Beo- 
wulf,’ but a more careful study uncovers a 
quite detailed correspondence. The parallels 
are, indeed, numerous enough and close 
enough to make it by no means impossible 


| that, two thousand years hence, a student of 


English Literary Romance in the Middle 
Mechanistic Ages, pondering over the sadly 
imperfect fragments extant from the original 
‘Perelandra’ and the original ‘ Beowulf; 
should produce a three-decker thesis proving 
the P-version more primitive than the 
sophisticated B-version. I trust that the 
passage (p. 177) where Ransom quotes from 
* Maldon’ will have become a lacuna; other- 
wise the truth would be too obvious, unless 
recourse is had to the hypothesis of inter- 
polation. 

The general resemblance is, as I have said, 
obvious; moreover, the metaphysical align- 
ment shows correspondence, for the contest 
in ‘ Perelandra’ is between a “ man brought 
out under naked heaven” (p. 169) and an 
“ outcast creature ” (p. 174); and what is this 
but the battle of the “helep under heofe- 
num” and the “ellorgest”? When the 
future student examines his fragments in 
detail, he will observe that whereas there 1s 
but one (extended) contest in ‘ Perelandra, 
it incorporates features drawn from no less 
than three contests in ‘ Beowulf ’"—the fights 
against Grendel (the main source), the mere- 
wife, and the dragon—with perhaps some 
elements from the Breca episode. Alterna 
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tively, it will be open to him to suppose that 
the original mythos was single, and has sub- 
sequently suffered fissiparation by syncre- 
tim. Let us follow him—or precede him, 
rather—into the details. 

The most noticeable and ghastly feature of 
the Un-man is the hands, with their “ long 
metallic nails” (p. 163). Grendel is also a 
clutching monster, of whom it is said “ steda 
negla gehwylc style gelicost” (1. 985). The 
Un-man’s hands are excellent tools for “ rip- 
ping off narrow strips of flesh, pulling out 
tendons” (ib.); he also bites. Of Grendel 
we read: “slat unwearnum, bat ban-locan ” 
(ll. 741-2). It is an essential feature of the 
fight between Beowulf and Grendel that 
hands, and not weapons, must be used, and 
this is laid down also as a condition for 
Ransom and the Un-man, who are both 
“unarmed save for fists and teeth and nails ” 
(p. 166). At this point, our student will 
observe his first real argument in favour of 
the primitive nature of the P-version. There 
it is made clear (p. 167) that for Ransom the 
battle by “ mund-gripe ” is a matter of neces- 
sity and not choice, whereas Beowulf, with 
an almost foolhardy sense of honour that 
belongs to a sophisticated age of chivalry, 
deliberately prefers to abandon all use of 
weapons against Grendel (1. 677 ff.). In the 
actual fight, the correspondence is close. 
Both versions deal with a contest which is 
literally “hand-to-hand,” though some of 
the details in ‘Perelandra’ correspond 
rather with the ogress- and dragon-fights in 
‘Beowulf,’ where weaponseare used. To 
begin with, the Un-man rushes at Ransom 
and catches him “ tightly to its chest, with 
its arms about him” (p. 175), as we read 
of Grendel : 


' Forp near 2ztstop, 
nam pa mid handa, _hige-pihtigne 
rinc on raeste, raehte togeanes 
feond mid folme.. . (ll. 745-8). 


Ransom catches at the Un-man “ by both 
wrists” (ib.); and Grendel 


wiste his fingra geweald 
on grames grapum.. . (ll. 764-5). 


Both Grendel and the Un-man try, naturally 
enough, to break the grip; Ransom “ was 
trying to retain his manacle hold (ib.), and 
Beowulf “ heold hine feste ” (1. 788). Again, 
the metaphysical (or will it be “ idealogi- 
cal”?) resemblance becomes striking at this 
point. As he fights, Ransom recovers his 





lost confidence, so that “ his former certainty 

of death now seemed to him ridiculous ” (p. 

176). Here is our first, though hardly cer- 

tain parallel with the Breca intermezzo: 
Wyrd oft nerep 

unfaegne eorl, ponne his ellen deah. (ll. 572-3). 
though it is probably not necessary to go 
for a source any further than the fight 
against the ogress, where the comment is: 

ponne he aet gup = gegan pencep 

Longsumne lof, na ymb his lif cearap. 

(il. 1535-6). 

From this same ogress-fight comes the detail 
of the trip with which the Un-man seeks to 
overthrow Ransom (p. 175-6); likewise, the 
mere-wife “oferwerp” Beowulf “pet he 
on fylle wearp” (1544). The fight goes on, 
and with ultimate victory in sight, the Un- 
man’s “ribs break .. . its jawbone cracks” 
(p. 178); with Grendel, “Seonowe on- 
sprungon, burston ban-locan ” (ll. 817-8). At 
last, the Un-man turns and runs for the 
“ wood” (p. 178), as Grendel for the “ fen- 
hleopu ” (I. 820), and “ one arm ” is “ hang- 
ing useless” (ib.), just as Grendel made off 
without his “earm ond eaxle” (I. 835). 

The next stage in the fight is that in which 
Un-man flees to the sea, as Grendel to the 
mere. Here the stories diverge more widely, 
as the settings demand, but it is not impos- 
sible that the long pursuit, or race, on the 
fishes’ backs, is akin to the swimming contest 
of Beowulf against Breca. Of both it could 
well be said: 

No he wiht fram me 
fleotan meahte, 
no ic fram him wolde. 

(ll. 541-3). 
At last (after the onset of “ nipende niht,” 
1. 547, cf. “ Darkness fell upon the waves as 
suddenly as if it had been poured out of a 


flod-ypum feor 
hrapor on holme; 


| bottle,” p. 183), Ransom is “ dragged down ” 


by the “enemy” in a “terrible embrace ” 


| (p. 196), as of Beowulf it was told: 





Me to grunde teah 
fah feond-scapa, faeste haefde 
. (ll. 553-5). 


grim on grape 


| The next stage is an underwater stage. Ran- 


som’s plight in the undersea cavern to which 
he is dragged by the Un-man (p. 197 ff.) 
recalls Beowulf’s in that lair to which the 
mere-wife drags him, though the resemblance 
stops at the general, and does not seem to 
extend to details. Yet in the next stage there 
are further signs of kinship. When Ransom 
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escapes, it is up a stream of water which is 
(eventually) hot (p. 205), and from¢the den 
of the dragon breaks forth a “stream” of 
which we read: 
waes paere burnan waelm 

heapo-fyrum hat... (ll. 2546-7). 

The next episode, in the fire-cave, would 
probably establish the best proof of the 
primitive nature of the P-form; for here 
Ransom has to kill, for the second time, 
the “dead” Un-man by smashing its head 
(p. 209), just as Beowulf decapitated the dead 
Grendel in his mother’s lair (I. 1590). In 
‘Beowulf,’ of course, everything is on a 
completely rational level: Grendel was defin- 
itely dead, and the hero needed the head for 
convincing proof; but in ‘Perelandra’ the 
story is on the pre-rational level, the level 
of magic. The Un-man was dead, and is 
alive; but there is no explanation given, 
whether on the magic or the rational level. 
Could one surmise that the P-form belongs 
to a stage when magic was dying but not yet 
wholly discredited: when it could provide 
romance material, but no longer provide 
explanations in its own terms? 

When all is over, the (completely) dead 
body of the Un-man is “shoved” over the 
“edge of the cliff” (p. 210) into the “sea 
of fire’; and as for the dragon: 

Dracan ec scufun, 

wyrm ofer weall-cliff (il. 3131-2). 
only here the sea was of ordinary water. 
Two final points need to be noted before 
the two stories diverge too completely for 
further correspondence. Ransom, in one of 
the many underground caves, finds “ shafts 
and natural arches” (p. 211), just as Wiglaf 
finds 

hu pa stan-bogan stapulum feste 


ece eorp-reced innan healde. (ll. 2718-9). 


And, last of all, Ransom finds his exit to the 
upper world by water (p. 212) as Beowulf 
from the den of Grendel’s dam (Il. 1618 ff.). 

How much of this is chance (in the sense 
of “ Xanadu”) and how much design, only 
Mr. Lewis knows; but it would be discour- 
teous to conclude without remarking that 
(if we may assume the priority of the 
B-form) something more than detail, some- 
thing of the spirit of ‘ Beowulf’ has found 
its way into ‘ Perelandra.’ 


S. MUSGROVE. 
Armidale, N.S.W. 





SAMUEL HARTLIB’S PAPERS, 


AMUEL Hartlib, who was a well-known 

figure in the England, and indeed also the 
Europe and America, of the seventeenth 
century, died in 1662. His papers were 
bought by his friend William Brereton, after- 
wards 3rd Lord Brereton, of Brereton in 
Cheshire, in whose study John Worthington 
found them, filling two trunks, in 1667. “] 
thought they had been put in order,” he 
wrote to Nathaniel Ingelo, “ but finding it 
otherwise, I took them out, bestrewed a 
great chamber with them (and) put them 
into order in several bundles.” Then the 
papers vanished, and in spite of the numer- 
ous enquiries and searches made for them 
from time to time in the interval, nothing 
was heard of them until recently when a box 
was found full of papers which I have been 
allowed to inspect through the kindness of 
their owner, Lord Delamere. I am sure that 
they are the missing papers. They are tied 
up in bundles, and although there are some 
sixty-eight, and not “several” bundles, it is 
quite likely that the arrangement is the one 
made by Worthington. 

William Brereton bought of course only 
what remained of Hartlib’s papers at his 
death, and it must be remembered that in 
the last few months of his life Hartlib twice 
suffered the loss of papers and books; once 
by theft from the man with whom they were 
housed and again later by a fire in his room. 
How great these losses were we do not know, 
but it is disappointing to find that nothing 
written by Johri Milton remains among the 
papers, although there are some interesting 
references to him. Moreover, there are three 
pieces of evidence to suggest that Worthing- 
ton took away some of the papers from 
Brereton for himself and for others. In the 
first place, of his letters to Hartlib the box 
contains only one, whereas many were found 
among his own papers and have been pub- 
lished in Crossley’s ‘ Diary and Correspon- 
dence of John Worthington.’ Secondly, Seth 
Ward, on hearing from Worthington of the 
discovery of the papers, wrote that Worth- 
ington should either leave Ward’s letters to 
Hartlib among the papers, or burn them or 
bring them to him; and in fact not one of 
these letters is left in the box. Thirdly, we 
may safely assume that the papers which 
Worthington described to Nathaniel Ingelo 
as “not unworthy of your sight” found 
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their way into Ingelo’s hands. 

None the less the thousands of letters and 
documents which remain are a rich and wel- 
come addition to our source of material for 
the cultural history of Hartlib’s times, and 
particularly for its educational, political, eco- 
nomic and religious aspects. For example, 
there is a series of journals kept by Hartlib 
and labelled Ephemerides, in which he jotted 
down such information as the titles of books 
which came to his notice, opinions and state- 
ments on all sorts of topics that came his 
way, and the names and particulars of 
people who came to visit him or whom he 
met. These Ephemerides cover the years 
1634 and 1635, 1639 to 1643 and 1648 to 
1660, and are very nearly though not quite 
complete for all these years. 

Only a few can be named here of the 
hundreds of writers of the letters and docu- 
ments, who include philosophers, scientists, 
theologians, inventors, printers, members of 
parliament, kings and ambassadors. There 
is a long series of letters written by Henry 
More to Hartlib between 1648 and 1655 
which were thought at one time to be no 


of Henry Oldenburg, who later became 
secretary of the Royal Society, many of them 
written to Hartlib between 1657 and 1660 
when Oldenburg was travelling abroad as 
tutor to Richard Jones, and there are also 
letters from Jones himself to Hartlib and 


letters from various people to his mother, | 


Lady Ranelagh. Letters have survived from 








: . . | written to John Worthington. 
longer in existence. Available now are letters | 


foreign scientists such as Mersenne, Hevelius | 


and Nicolaus Mercator, from many theolo- 
gians, including the Jew, Menasseh Ben 


Israel, and Thomas Young, Milton’s tutor, | 
and from Parliament men like John Pym, | 


Oliver St. John, Sir William Waller, Sir 
Cheney Culpeper and Sir Thomas Roe. The 
list of inventors includes William Petty with 


Morland, Benjamin Worsley and Robert 
Wood. Gabriel Plattes, John Beale, Ralph 
Austen, Cressy Dymock and Henry Robin- 


son are among the writers on agricultural | 


and economic subjects; and documents and 
letters make it clear that Théophrasf® Renau- 


model for the Office of Address which Hart- 
lib sought to establish in England. 

_ One of the richest gains from the papers 
is the new light that they shed on the lives 
of the triumvirate, Hartlib, John Dury and 


J. A. Comenius, who banded themselves 
together in the closest co-operation for two 
main purposes :' the furtherance of education 
(including the schooling of children and the 
perfecting of human learning) and the pro- 
motion of ecclesiastical peace, first of all 
among Protestants and then, if possible, 
among all Christians. 

The story of Hartlib’s life and work is 
much enriched by the considerable amount 
of detailed information to be derived from 
the papers. We learn much more, for 
example, about his coming to ,England, his 
reasons for coming, and his early life here, 
first at Cambridge University from 1621 and 
later in and around London and at his school 
in Chichester, in which John Pell taught. We 
find him connected with the town of Read- 
ing, where his wife’s father lived as a pro- 
minent citizen, an alderman for many years 
and Mayor in 1641-2. We have also for the 
first time, the full text of the letter in which 
he described his ancestry and his own work 
in England, and learn of the occasion on 
which and the purpose for which it was 
There are 
also copies of two writings by J. V. Andreae, 
the Christiani Amoris Dextera Porrecta and 
the Christianae Societatis Imago, both 
hitherto presumed lost, and both important 
in connection with the society called Antilia 
mentioned from time to time by Hartlib’s 
correspondents in letters and other writings, 
and by Hartlib himself in some of his letters 
to John Worthington. : 

The papers make an even greater contri- 
bution to our existing knowledge of the life 
and activities of John Dury, because they 
include hundreds of original letters written 
for the most part by him to Hartlib during 
his long journeys on the Continent to pro- 


| mote his life’s work, the reconciliation of 





St 0 | the 
his instrument for double writing, Samuel | 


various branches of the Protestant 
Church. These letters, hitherto mostly un- 
known, are often in long series, written 
usually week by week from wherever Dury 
happened to be and giving detailed accounts 
of his proceedings, as well as much general 
and personal information. In addition to 


: ; | these letters, there are important letters and 
dot’s Bureau d’Adresse in France was the | - 


memoranda written to Dury about ecclesiasti- 
cal peace and also, equally valuable, many 
documents, some original, some copies, writ- 
ten by Dury himself in the course of his 
various negotiations and businesses; among 
them are quite a number about which nothing 
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has hitherto been known. There is, e.g., a 
long and new account of his journey to the 
Continent in 1631, in which he describes to 
Hartlib, among other things, his two inter- 
views with Gustavus Adolphus at Wiirzburg. 

A good deal of new and valuable informa- 
tion is to be drawn from the papers about 
plans for a visit by Comenius to England in 
1636 which did not take place, about the 
visit which he did make in 1641-2 and about 
his subsequent history; and there are quite 
a number of letters in his own hand, mostly 
to Hartlib, which are new discoveries. Letters 
tell of his invitation to France by Cardinal 
Richelieu and of his and Hartlib’s first 
acquaintance with John Winthrop, junior, 
Governor of Massachusetts. A long series 
of original letters gives for the first time 
practically the whole story of the collabora- 
tion of Cyprian Kinner with him in the pre- 
paration during 1645-7 of a revised Janua 
Linguarum, a revised Vestibulum and the 
Linguarum Methodus Novissima. There are 
also copies of some of Comenius’s writings, 
with corrections at times in his own hand; 
among them a manuscript copy of his Janua 
Rerum, dated 1643, and therefore the only 
known copy of an early version of that work, 
and a copy, unfortunately incomplete, of a 
printed’ edition of his Orbis Pictus, dated 


1653 and therefore much earlier than the | 


earliest edition (1658) hitherto discovered. 

A book, entitled ‘Hartlib, Dury and 
Comenius: Gleanings from Hartlib’s Papers,’ 
will shortly be published by the University 
Press of Liverpool Ltd. In it I have set out 
the new material which I have gathered from 
the papers about these three men; relating it, 
as far as possible, to our existing knowledge 
of them and of their activities. 

In addition to what I have extracted, the 
papers contain of course rich veins of other 
material, which still remain to be worked. 


G. H. TURNBULL. 


THE FIVE UNPLACED LUMLEYS. 


‘T clxxxi. 316, I made enquiry as to 

“Three Unplaced Lumleys.” At 

clxxxv. 161 I added enquiry as to a fourth; 
and at clxxxvi. 286 as to a fifth. 

Let me recapitulate briefly, adding at the 
same time information which later came to 
hand, and which I have already put on 
record in such two later articles. I will take 


—_ 


| the five in order of date, and it will be seen 
that in the case of Nos. III and V I have 
some further valuable information to record, 


I. —— Lumley (clxxxi. 316), fourth of the 
| the four husbands of Susanna née Doyley, 
| eldest child of Robert Doyley (0b. 1577) of 
| Merton, Co. Oxon; her first marriage having 
| taken place after 29 July 1577, her second 
| before 9 April 1593, and her third after 9 
| April 1593, so that such fourth marriage 
| took place at some date subsequent to 9 
| April 1593. 


| At clxxxv. 161, I was able to supplement 
this in some degree, giving reasons for the 
view that the first of such four marriages 
of the said Susanna née Doyley took place 
in or about 1580. 

At clxxxvi. 286, I was able to give reasons 
for the unlikelihood of there having been 
any issue of her said fourth marriage with 
the said —— Lumley. 

Il. The Rev. Francis Lumley (clxxxi. 316), 
who was Vicar of Mickleover, Co. Derby, 
| from 1607 until his death in October 1632, 
when he was there buried on 29 Oct. 
1632, and whose Will, dated 14 Aug. 1631, 
was proved at Lichfield on 31 Oct. 1632. 
| I stated his five marriages then known to me 
|and gave the relevant details in regard 
| thereto, as also in regard to his issue. 
| At clxxvi. 286, I was able to show that 
| this Rev. Francis Lumley was, in fact, mar- 
| ried six times, and I referred my readers to 
| my letter in regard to all such marriages and 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to his issue in the then forthcoming number 
of the Derbyshire Archaeological Journal, 
namely that for 1943, which was published 
| in or about June 1944. 
| III. Richard Lumley (clxxxv. 161), of Mid 
hurst, Co. Sussex, esquire, who died on 5 June 
1655, and was buried as “ Richard Lumlie, 
Esquire,” at St. Bride’s Church, London, on 
| 7 June 1655, the full effect of whose Will, 
dated 7 April 1653, and proved in the P.C.C. 
on 20 June 1655, I duly set forth. ; 
I there stated that in Mr. Richard Sims 
‘ Manual for the Genealogist,’ London, 1856, 
page 216, s.v. “ Northamptonshire,” met- 
tion is made of (inter alia) “ Arms of North- 
amptonshire Gentry; Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS. 
1045, f. 150,” and that p. 33 of that MS. 
contains the arms of this Richard Lumley, 
therein described as “ Mr. Lumley descended 
from ye famuley of Lumley of Lumley Cas 
tle in Epatu” (i.e., Episcopatu, i.e., the Bis- 
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7th at St. Bride’s from his X*” (query 
ouse) “ Mr. Horn’s.” 

I pointed out that, if such Richard Lum- 
ley belonged to the Northamptonshire 
Branch of the Ancient Northern Family of 
Lumley—such Branch having there been 
founded in 1306 by Roger (styled also Sir 
Roger) de Lumley, born circa 1275, by grant 
from his brother, Sir Robert de Lumley, 
Knight, born 1272—I had failed to “ place ” 
this Richard. Lumley anywhere in my full 
pedigree of such branch. 

Indeed, as I there stated, I found amongst 
my records of such Branch no reference to 
any Richard Lumley during a period of over 
three and a half centuries, namely, from such 
Roger (or Sir Roger) de Lumley’s great- 
grandson Richard Lumley, of Harleston, 
who died in 1460/1, down to one of the 
latter's descendants, namely, Richard Lum- 
ley (1724-1805) of Great Dalby, Co. Leices- 
ter, and afterwards of the City of London, 
of Hurst Green in the parish of Oxted, Co. 
Surrey, and of Southborough, Co. Kent, 
whose Will, dated 27 April 1799, and codi- 
cil thereto dated 18 Sept. 1802, were 
proved together in the P.C.C. by his nephew 
and residuary legatee (his brother Edward 
Lumley’s younger son and heir) William 
Lumley (1762-1830), Master of the Carpen- 
ters Company in 1818 and father of the late 
William Golden Lumley, Q.C. (1802-1878) 

Now that I have at clxxxvii. 268—with 
corroborative evidence recorded at cIXxxxviii. 
77—shown the link between “The Earlier and 
Later Lumleys of Harleston,” it will be re- 
called from clxxxii. 132, and clxxxvii. 268 
(as also from my pamphlet on ‘ The Later 
Lumleys of Harleston: Circa 1545 On- 
wards,’ noticed at clxxxvii. 198) that one of 
the six children who, at the date of such 
pamphlet, might well have been likened to 
“Japhet in search of a father” and who 
included Thomas Lumley of Harleston, the 
Quarryman, who died as a grandfather and 
Was buried at Harleston in 1603/4, was 
Richard Lumley, who was living on 10 
Jan. 1598/9 and also (probably at Harles- 
ton) on 13 Nov. 1602, if, as:seems likely, he 
was the father of a Lumley bride of that 
date at Harleston. 

This, in any case, only gives a single 
Richard Lumiey during the long period 
above referred to; and this Richard Lum- 
ley, so living on 10 Jan. 1598/9 and also, 


hopric of Durham) “as at his funerall bur. | probably at Harleston, on 13 Nov. 








1602 as above suggested, could not possibly 
have been the Richard Lumley of Midhurst, 
with whom I am here dealing and who sur- 
vived to 5 June 1655. : 

At clxxxvi. 286, I recorded a suggestion 
made to me concerning this Richard Lumley 
of Midhurst by Sir Roger Lumley: a sugges- 
tion, which, as J there stated, merited con- 
sideration though I found no evidence to 
support it. 

Some further information has, however, 
now come to me from a kindly reader of 
clxxxvi. 286, who has written to me as fol- 
lows: “If you see Sussex Notes and 
Queries, you will see from the issue of 
February 1944, page 18, that I presume 
Richard Lumlie buried at St. Bride’s in 1655 
is probably identical with Richard Lumley 
and Katterne Wheler both of Midhust” 
(sic) “* married 1647 at St. Bartholomew-the- 
Great, London.” 

There can be no doubt that such writer 


| correctly so presumes, but I still lack the 


date and place of birth and the parentage 
of this Richard Lumley and still find no 
place for him in the Pedigree of the North- 
amptonshire Branch of the Family. 

IV. George Lumley (clxxxi. 316), the cen- 
tenarian bridegroom, born circa 1679, who 
in 1783, at the great age of 104, married Miss 
—— Dunning, then aged 19. Concerning his 
identity I have, as yet, found nothing, though 
I mentioned him again at clxxxvi. 286. 

V. Joseph Lumley (cxxxvi. 286), of Harles- 
ton, Co. Northampton, who married Eliza- 
beth née Andrew, daughter of Robert An- 


| drew of Harleston Park, Harleston aforesaid, 


and by her had issue two children at least, 
a son and a daughter, namely (1) —— Lum- 
ley, afterwards of Horton Court, near Chip- 
penham, Co. Gloucester, and (2) Eliza née 
Lumley, who died unmarried at her brother’s 
said residence and was buried at Horton, 
Co. Gloucester, 

By way of assisting me towards the dis- 
covery of the identity of this Joseph Horton, 
a reader of clxxxvi. 286 has kindly sent me 
a copy of the Pedigree of the Andrew Fam- 
ily appearing in Baker’s History of North- 
amptonshire; and,, as will be seen later, this 
does materially assist me. 

This Pedigree is particularly interesting, 
moreover, in that it commences with the 
actual Thomas Andrew who purchased Har- 
leston in 15 Henry VII, i.e., 1500. As I have 
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elsewhere shown, such purchase was made 
from John Lumley of Harleston and Alice 
née ——, his wife, who thus were the last of 
the earlier Lumleys of Harleston, and who 
had no issue of their marriage. 

The Pedigree shows that such Thomas 
Andrew married twice and that he gave 
Harleston, not to a son of his first marriage, 
but to the eldest son of his second marriage, 
in whose line it descended, coming eventually 
to Robert Andrew of Harleston (circa 1672- 
1739) who died without issue on 7 July 1739, 
and devised Harleston to his godson (who 
was also his half-seventh-cousin) Robert 
Andrew, a descendant of such Thomas An- 
drew’s first marriage and Sheriff of North- 
amptonshire in 1777, who himself died on 
20 April 1807. Baker (ib.), makes no men- 
tion of any Will of this latter Robert 
Andrew. 

This latter Robert Andrew, thus devisee 
of Harleston, married (per Baker, ibidem) 
at Brockhole, Co. Northampton, on 22 
March 1763 Frances née. Thornton (1731- 
1799), daughter of Thomas Thornton - of 
Brockhole aforesaid, and had issue by her 
ten children, three sons (baptised respectively 
in 1770, 1773, and 1774) and seven daugh- 
ters, of whom the eldest, Frances née An- 
drew, married on 2 Sept. 1790, the 
third, Charlotte née Andrew married on 29 
Dec. 1791, the fourth, Mary née An- 
drew, married on 26 May 1791; and the 
sixth, Elizabeth née Andrew, married (date 
unhappily not given) Joseph Lumley. 

Arguing from the said respective dates of 
marriage of such three of her five elder 
sisters, and from the fact that she herself was 
only the sixth of the seven daughters, we 
may not unreasonably assume the marriage 
of the said Elizabeth née Andrew to such 
Joseph Lumley to have taken place in the 
late 1790’s or early 1800’s. 

This being assumed, I turn now to “ The 
Later Lumleys of Harleston” and to my 
above-mentioned pamphlet concerning them, 
to see whether amongst them may be found 
a Joseph Lumley of an age appropriate for 
her husband. 

From the pamphlet, pages 94 and 96, it will 
be seen that amongst “ The Later Lumleys 
of Harleston ” there were only two bearing 
the Christian name of Joseph. 


The earlier of these two was Joseph Lum- | 
ley, shown in the pamphlet, page 96, to have | 





been baptised at Harleston on 23 June 1754, 
being the fifth son and the sixth of the nine 
children of William Lumley of Harleston, 
| there baptised (belatedly in my opinion) on 
19 Feb. 1723/4 and there buried on 8 
May 1792, by Martha née ——, his wife. Of 
this Joseph Lumley I know no more. 

The later of the two was Joseph Lumley, 
shown in the pamphlet, page 94, to have been 
baptised at Harleston on 24 Jan. 1779, 
and to have still been living on 24 Sept. 1809, 
being the sixth son and the ninth of the eleven 
children of Thomas Lumley of Harleston 
(1742-1809) by Susanna née Armstrong 
(circa 1741-1809, buried at Harleston on 1 
Jan. 1810), his wife. 

Placing all the evidence together it seems 
most likely that the latter was the Joseph 
| Lumley who married the said Elizabeth née 
Andrew; but I should greatly like to find the 
date and place of such marriage, which (I 
may add) did not take place at Harleston. 

Generally—If any of my readers can 
assist me further in regard to the identity of 
any of these five Lumleys, I shall be ex- 
tremely grateful. [GH HorToN-SMitH. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


LOUISE MICHEL (see ante. p. 133).—The 

following is from the anonymous and 
unreprinted “ Wares of Autolycus” column 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of 1 March 1895. 
We copy it from Alice Meynell’s scrap-book. 


The almost hopeless illness of Louise Michel 
threatens a life that no sufferings can prevent from 
being grotesque, and no grotesqueness can make 
anything but painful and historical. To those who 
met her in one of the many worlds of London she 
looked a wild, weak creature, with a preoccupied 
eye and a retreating chin—a woman of the people, 
partly educated, full of reading, and very unlike 
what she thought herself to be—though indeed she 
did not seem to think much about herself. She 
seemed a kind of caricature of everything that is 
considered most feminine. For though she always 
called herself a ‘“‘ comrade,” she was more singular 
and unruly than any man or woman can be who 
“goes shares ’’ with any class. With her, every 
thing was personal and exceptional. _ Legislation 
was directed at her. She sincerely thought that 
when sentence was passed on her, after the Com- 
mune, its length was calculated with special refer- 
ence to her mother’s failing health, so that she 
might not be free to nurse her. Louise Michel's 
heart was broken by the separation, even though 
she had the permission, which the gentle French 
law allows to prisonef whose parents are dying, 
to visit her another once at her death-bed. 

No human being ever attempted public life (and 
public life it was, however popular and vague) with 
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feelings so private. Her  suspiciousness | 
credulity in this matter of her mother were those of 
an uneducated woman. Yet it was curious, at 
meeting her, to hear her by chance criticize the 
resemblance of a profile of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
give her idea of the face, with great emphasis, On the 
other hand, it appeared that she had no sense of 
a difference of office, character, or person between 
an Archbishop of Canterbury and an Archbishop 
of Westminster. And, generally, she knew nothing 
of the social charity and activity that surrounded 
her in London; her own work for the poor con- 
sisting of purely individualistic efforts for this or 
that separate unfortunate. She was never without 
some unhappy French family or some starveling 
straggler from the mobs of a quarter of a century 
ago, for whom she never had any money, but for 
whom she tried all she could to get some. She 
resented the telling of anecdotes about her giving 
her shoes and stockings to her footsore companions 
in New Caledonia. And she showed other signs 
of a natural good taste. But she looked as though 
the noise of 1871 were still ringing in her be- 
wildered ears. She told long stories, over and over 
again, about the shooting of her friends in com- 
panies at every daybreak of her first imprisonment. 
She had found a way of climbing to a high window 
whence she saw these executions, waiting for her 
turn. She shook the bars until, literally, they caged 
her for her voyage overseas. 
Ep. 


GPENSER’S TWO MARRIAGES.—Search 

has been made diligently in Spenser’s 
works for allusions, however slight to the 
circumstances of his career and very parti- 
cularly to his two marriages. 

It is now submitted that a possible refer- 
ence to his widowerhood is to be found in 
Amoretti, Sonnet xxxix, obviously addressed 
to Elizabeth Boyle who became his second 
wife. The verses 

Sweet is thy vertue as thy selfe sweet art, 

for when on me thou shinedst late in sadnesse, 

a melting pleasance ran through every part, 

and me revived with hart robbing gladnesse. 


Whylest rapt with joy resembling heauenly 
madnes, 


my soule was ravisht quite as in a traunce; 
and feeling thence no more her sorrowes sad- 
nesse, 
seem to bear this interpretation. 


W. H. WELPLY. 


()PPORTUNITY FOR BACONIANS.—Sir 
_ Frederick Pollock was the author of the 

epigram : 

He that would Bacon place where Shakespeare sits 

Must have unbaken brains, or shaken wits. 


So far no Baconian has produced an 
epigram in answer. 

Seventeenth-Century News-letter (U.S.A.) 
December 1944, 
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Readers’ Queries. 


DICKENS AND O’CONNELL.--In my 

“Charles Dickens, Shorthand Writer ’ 
(1926), I quoted from Mr. Michael Macdon- 
agh’s ‘The Reporters’ Gallery’ (1913), p. 
354, an anecdote of Dickens’s career as a 
parliamentary reporter to the effect that dur- 
ing the progress of the Coercion Bill through 
the House of Commons the young reporter 
was constrained to lay down his pencil, so 
moved was he by a speech of O’Connell in 
which the orator drew a vivid picture of a 
widow seeking her only son among the pea- 
sants killed by soldiers in a tithe riot, and, 
on another occasion, of a young girl shot 
down whilst leading her blind grandfather 
along a country lane. In the same author’s 
‘Life of Daniel O'Connell’ (1903), p. 275, 
the statement is attributed to Dickens him- 
self. 

I have traced the story back to 1882, when 
the following version of it was printed in 
Justin McCarthy’s ‘The Epoch of Reform 
1830-1850,’ p. 99: 

One of the most thrilling speeches ever made by 
O'Connell was that in which he describes a fearful 
scene that took place at a tithe riot, when a blind 
man was led near the scene of the struggle by a 
little girl, his daughter. A bullet from one of the 
police, passing across the field of fight, struck the 
harmless child and killed her, and the blind father 
found her blood flowing over his hands. It is 
stated that Charles Dickens was a reporter in the 
gallery at the time when O’Connell made this 
speech. He was skilled in his craft to an extent 
which has rarely been equalled, but he threw down 
his pencil in the middle of the speech, and declared 
himself so much overpowered by the pathos of the 
description and of the orator’s manner that he was 
unable to get on with his task. 

There are discrepancies in these accounts 
which might perhaps be settled by reference 
to reports of the speech in question. I have 
searched Hansard in vain for the passage to 
which allusion is made. Can any reader 
furnish the date of O’Connell’s speech? 


W. J. CARLTON. 
3566 University Street, Montreal. 


PHALLUS, IMPUDICUS, FUNGUS.— 

According to G. Sicard: Histoire Natur- 
elle des Champignons, 2nd ed., 1884, p. 256, 
the stalk of this fungus is eaten in Scotland. 
Can his statement be authenticated? The 
egg, I know, is occasionally eaten in the 
Dauphine. 

DRACUNCULUS. 
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S RNAME: QUITTENDEN.—Is | this 
particular to Kent and what is the origin 
of it? 
DRACUNCULUS. 


PDUGDALE'S HISTORY OF INBANK- 

ING AND DRAINING.—There are 
two well-known editions of this work pub- 
lished in 1662 and 1773 respectively. Just 
recently I have come across a reference to a 
third and apparently unknown edition of | 











Nathaniel Kindersley exist, but they are not 
part of the work or edition of Dugdale adver. 
tised in this notice. 

W. Whittingham of King’s Lynn, it js 
said, was connected with the firm of tha: 
name at Chiswick. 

Can any reader throw light upon this 
book, and are any copies of it known to 
exist, 

H. L. B.-L. 


the book. At the end of my large paper copy | PORTSMOUTH AND “ POMPY.”—Can 


of W. Elstobb’s ‘History of the Fens, 
printed by W. Whittingham of King’s Lynn | 
in 1793, is a four-page advertisement of | 
works, from the same printer, just published. | 
The last page is taken up with the following | 
notice : | 
Just Published Number one to six, and to be | 

continued, 
(Price only Two Shillings, each Number.) 
OF DUGDALE’S HISTORY 
OF IMBANKING and DRAINING 


The FENS and MARSHES, both in Foreign Parts, and 
in this Kingdom; And the improvements intended 
thereby ; extracted from Records, Manuscripts, and | 
other authentic, Testimonies; Revised, and Cor- 
rected from the Edition of 1662, with several new 
Additions. By the 
Rev. GEORGE WILLIAM LEMON 

Rector of Geyton Thorpe, and Vicar of East Walton. 


Lynn: Printed and Sold by W. Whittingham ; 
and may be had of S. Crowder, Paternoster-Row, 
London; Hodson and Lunn, Cambridge; Yarington 
and Bacon, Norwich; Jacob, Peterborough; New- 
comb and Peat, Stamford; Drummond, Lincoln ; 
Jenkinson, Huntingdon; Crofts, St. Ives; Ruffhead, 
Bedford; Gould, Spalding; Genn, the Lamb-Inn, 
Ely, Cordran, Yarmouth; and Preston, Boston. 


TO THE PUBLIC 

The first Number is embellished with a elegant 
Engraved Plate, of the late Mr. Kindersley’s various 
intended Cuts for the better draining the Fen Lands, 
bordering on the River Ouze. 

And the remaining eight Numbers to contain one, 
or two Copper Plates, new and elegantly engraved. 
in a superior manner to what they are in Dugdale’s 
Edition. 

They will be printed according to the specimen, 
with a good Type, and fine Paper, making One 
Large Volume Quarto. 

Great Pains and Expence have been employed 
in rendering this Work worthy the approbation of 
the Public; and after the Publication of these Num- 
oar it will not be sold under a Guinea and a 

alf. 


No trace of this work is to be found in the 
more important Norfolk libraries, public and 
private. Nor is there a copy in the British 
Museum. Various pamphlets and a book, 
some “embellished” with engravings by | 





anyone tell me the origin of the name 
“Pompy ” which is given to Portsmouth by 
all sailors? 
TEvIoT. 


SANDYS, FREDERICK (1829-1904).—It 

is stated in the ‘D.N.B.’ (2nd Supple- 
ment: January 1901-December 1911) that 
“ Sandys’ first commissions were for illustra- 
tions to local Handbooks such as ‘Birds of 
Norfolk.’ What is the full title and colla- 


| tion of this book on Norfolk birds? 


H. G. 


OAKLEY, ANNIE.—At what date(s) did 
this famous markswoman visit Great 
Britain? Has her biography ever been 
written? 
H. G. 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM PENN.—He 
was born at Bristol in 1621 and was the 
father of Sir William Penn the founder of 


| Pennsylvania in America. Can any reader 


afford any information as to the earlier gen- 
ealogy of this family? 
E. W. 


EECHES.—When did there cease to be a 

flourishing market in the medical world 

for these? There is a reference to their 

market value in Dorothy Wordsworth’s 

Journal, October 1800. Enc. Brit. says their 

use reached its zenith in early part of nine- 
teenth century. 

H. A. 


CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. — The 
British colonists in North America 
having formed a political assembly called the 
Continental Congress, it first met 5 Sept. 
1774? Where? How constituted? 
H. A. 
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Replies. 


———__—_ —— 


WASHINGTON FAMILY. 
(clxxxvii. 248; clxxxviii. 39, 60, 108.) 


THE recent contributions in connection 

with the Washington family make inter- 
esting reading, and the attached inventory of 
the goods of John Washington of Welborne, 
near East Dereham, Norfolk, may be accept- 
able to students both of genealogy and ety- 
mology. ; 

The surname of Washington is an uncom- 
mon one in Norfolk and I regret that I have 
been unable to discover anything concern- 
ing this particular John Washington. Neither 
have I had an opportunity of examining the 
parish registers of Welborne to ascertain how 
long his family were residents there. 


June the 21 Anno Dom’ 1622. 


A true & pfitt Inventorie of all the singula’ 
goods & chattels & implements of house- 
hold stufe as weare John Wasshinton gent 
late of Welborne deceased seene valued 
and prised the daie & yeare aboue written 
by Willia’ Edwards Henry Woolterton & 
Edmund Acton. 


In the pler 





Item on trundle bedsteed wt! ye furniture 
liinge on it iijs 44 
Item on litle frame table wt" foure buffitt 


stools xs 
Item on liverie coobert wt" a carpitt! xs 
Item foure chaires vs 
Item six cusshins wt a litle carpitt Xx® 
tem on paire of cobirons xx 


Item tenn paire of sheets eight pillob’rs fiue 
table cloaths foure towells too dozen nap- 
kins vii 

In the pler chambt 

Item on trundell bedsteed wt" a canipie wth 

furniture liinge on it ¥ 

Item on trunke vs 

In the haulle 

Item on frame table wt" a forme viij® 

Item on cheiste vjs 

Item on chaire wt" too longe stools and other 
smale stools iiijs 


1 i.e, carpet. 





| Item on carte wth 


Item twelue pewter dishes on pewter cupp 
nine sausers too salts XXx* 
Item three candelsticks on chasindishe too 
chamb'pots vs 
Item on Lanthorne on speete on paire of 
cobirons on fierpan a paire of tongs too 
haeks on rostiron a paire of belhouse viij* 
Item in money and spoons Is 


In the haule chab' 
Item on coome of moult too bushels of mes- 
selen XViij® , 
Item sixteenn cheses xij® 


In the Dairye 
Item on iron pott three ketls too scillets on 
dripping pann XXvj® viij? 
Item on cheesepres three chesfats? too 
breeds3 v8 
Item foure tubs on charne eight boals three 
kelers viij® 
Item on ale stoole foure ferkins on salt 
box vs 
In the backhouse 
Item on spinninge wheele on coule on wassh- 
ing boale on old tub wt" other smale im- 
plements theire vj viij4 
Item too paiels certaine disshes & trenchers 
and other things unmetioned or for- 
gotten v8 


In the stable and carthouse 

the furniture theirto 
belonghin XXVj® viij4 

Item on plough on paire of harroes too paire 
of plough trase wt" the plough irons viij* 

Item on paire of querns vs 

Item on old sadle on old pannell an old shod 
scowpit an old fann a paire of horse 
cheins three neats raks* v3 


In the barne 
Item in haie x8 
Item too laders three pichforks iiijé 
Item the wood in the yarde a swath rake wth 
other smale racks vij® 
Item too horses vii 
Item fiue milch cowes too weninge calfs xij! 
Item twenty sheepe iiij! 
Item too hoggs twelfe geese six henns and 
a coke xxij® 
Item on acree and a halfe of winter corne 
fiue acres & a halfe of barley on halfe acre 
of ots vij x® 





e., cheese vats. 
oubtful word. 


2 j 
3d 
4 


mangers or racks for cattle fodder. 
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Item foure acres &-a halfe of moinge 
grass xls 

Item a Lease at Alby® xxii 


Item the Testator his aparell ij" 
Willim Edwards. 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


BURIAL GARLANDS (clxxxvii. 291; 

clxxxviii. 82).—In 1746, a gentleman of 
enquiring mind was watching a sexton at 
work. It must have been an unpleasant 
diversion, for the churchyards of the day 
were choked with human remains in every 
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with cloth of silver. Some forty years before 
this, these garlands were thought to be out of 
place in churches, and were taken down, but 


| the custom of making them persisted; they 
| were still carried, but were placed in the 


grave over the head of the coffin. 

lu 1803 (ib. Part I, 403), the subject was 
revived, with a reference to the Antiquarian 
Repertory, vol. iv, 239, and in 1829 (ib. Part 
I, 416-417), the custom is noted at Clee, 
Lancashire, where it was said to have been 
abolished in 1829. It was suggested that the 


| practice was a relic of the Roman occupation 


stage of dissolution, and sextons had, as Mr. | 
Pepys’ grave-maker told him eighty-three | 
years before, to “ jostle them together ” to | 


make room for another parishioner. It does 
not seem to have struck the observer that 
there was anything peculiar in the severance 
of coffins and their contents, but he was inter- 
ested when the sexton turned up a broken 
hour-glass which lay alongside the skull of 
the late occupant of one of the coffins. 
Acquiring it for a trifle, he did the part of a 
good Englishman by writing to Mr. Urban 
about it, and his letter appeared in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine together with a sketch of 
the relic placed—it may have been without 
irony—beside a head of Simon, Lord Lovat, 
which is very like the famous portrait Mr. 
Hogarth drew of that nobleman while he 
awaited execution. 

This letter produced a reply upon the 
whole subject of burial garlands (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1747, 264, 265). The corre- 
spondent told Mr. Urban that an hour-glass 
was often attached to a burial garland which 
denoted triumphant victory over the lusts of 
the flesh. These garlands were made with a 
foundatioh of a broad wooden hoop at the 
sides of which were fixed two other hoops 
crossing each other at right angles, and 
covered with artificial flowers of paper, dyed 
horn, or silk. In the space inside the hoops 
was hung white paper cut in the shape of 
gloves inscribed with the name, age, etc., of 
the deceased, and the garlands were carried 
before the coffin by two maids, being hung 
up in the church after the ceremony. 
Usually they were the amateur work of pious 
friends, but in 1733 one was found in Brom- 
ley (Kent) churchyard fashioned in filagree 
work with myrtle flowers and leaves in gold 
and silver wire, the whole object being lined 


5 Near Aylsham, Norfolk. 








of Britain. 


. J. D. Ay-warp. 
Athenaeum, Liverpool. 


SANCTUARY (cIxxxviii. 58, 130).—There 

is, I believe, a book in English (and I 
notice in the London Library Catalogue that 
there are at least eight in other languages!), 
and of more or less recent publication, that 
deals with sanctuaries and sanctuary-seekers, 
and this, no doubt, would answer the three 


| queries of P. D. M.; but unfortunately I 





cannot now remember either its exact title 
or its author! 

In lack of this, however, I have extracted 
the following facts dealing with the subject 
from the article on “Sanctuary” in the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ From. these it 
appears that the criminal was compelled 
within forty days to go before the Coroner, 
in sack-cloth, to confess his felony, and to 
take the oath of abjuration of the realm, by 
which he undertook to quit the kingdom, 
and never to return to it without permission 
of the king. He then started on his journey 
to his port of embarkation, clad in a long, 
white robe, bare-headed, and carrying a 
wooden cross, so as to mark his peculiar 
character. His special obligations were to 
reach his goal in a certain limited time, to 
keep to the King’s highway, and not to tarry 
for more than two nights at any single place. 
The time allowed him for the completion of 
his journey was not liberal: in the reign of 
Edward III a confessed criminal was given 
only nine days to make his way from York- 
shire to Dover—a distance from any point 
in Yorkshire of well over two hundred miles. 
I do not find it stated that any special provi- 
sion was made for his sea-passage, or that he 
was bound to proceed to any particular 
country. Presumably he would be free to 
make his own arrangements, or his friends 
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would make them for him; and presumably 
he might sojourn in any country that he 
chose. On all this I would make only two 
comments. In the first place, I imagine that 
his peculiar garb would procure him protec- 
tion in his passage from his sanctuary to his 
port. To interfere with him injuriously, I 
suppose, would involve an act of sacrilege 
from which an enemy would shrink. And 
in the second place I suggest that the pro- 
cedure sketched above must not too hastily 
be assumed to be in.all its details of univer- 
sal application. It may, of course, have 
been so—probably no one knows; but, on 
the other hand, it is possibly a description of 
the practice pursued in the case of some 
particular sanctuary, or possibly a generali- 
sation made from many. In addition to the 
great chartered sanctuaries, of which there 
were at least twenty-two, as Ripon, Durham, 
Beverley, every parish church in England, I 
believe, in medieval times, had sanctuary 
rights of some sort; and it is probable at 
least that these were different in different 
instances, 


JOSEPH E. Morris. 


FRENCH ALPHABET: BARBERS AND 

EARS (4 S. ii, 369).—J. Beale makes a 
number of notes, accompanied by queries, 
from a work published in 1647, but with a 
dedicatory “Epistre” dated 1592, entitled 
‘The French Alphabet, Teaching in a very 
short time, by a most easie way, to pro- 
nounce French naturally,’ etc., etc. No. 6 
of his comments reads: “ Note. On p. 146 
of the * Alphabet,’ the barber asks, ‘ Shall I 
make cleane your eares? Will you have 
your face and neck washed?’—Query. Was 
it customary for barbers to clean ears and 
wash faces and necks in those days?” While 
I can hardly venture to answer the exact 
query which, so far as I have ascertained, is 
still unanswered in your columns, I am able 
{0 point out a parallel or analogue. My 
youthful hairs"were cut in the city of Belfast, 
in the New England State of Maine, and I 
spent many hours in a barber’s chair facing 
4 sign which read: “ Don’t Shoot Us. We 
Are Doing Our Best.. Ears Washed Without 
Extra Charge.” Naturally enough, I never 
requested this supererogatory service, nor 
can 1 remember any patron who did, but it 
was clearly available for the asking. 


B. J. WHITING. 





A QUOTATION BY BYRON (clxxxvii. 
35; clxxxviii. 85).—One is grateful to 
Mr. RICHARD Hussey for pointing out, with 
such a charming story, that Byron knew 
Cowley’s beautiful Epitaphium Vivi Autoris. 
But Spectator No. 551 forgets the context in 
natural history. The poem was printed in 
1668, the year after Cowley’s death, by his 
friend and editor, “ Pindarick” Sprat, on 
the last page (p. 420) of Cowley’s collected 
Poemata Latina In quibus Continentur Sex 
Libri Plantarum, viz. 
Herbarum 
Duo § Florum 
Sylvarum 
Et Unus Miscellaneorum. London, 1668. 

It was reprinted repeatedly in the eight- 
eenth century. Is it certain that Byron knew 
it from Spectator, No. 551? 

The last stanza, printed thus: 

Hic sparge flores sparge breves rosas, 

Nam Vita gaudet Mortua floribus, 

Herbisque odoratis corona 

Vatis adhuc Cinerem Calentem, 
does not merely “say it with flowers” or 
play with the common conceit of mors and 
vita. The first two books of the Sex Libri, 
written from a medical interest in botanic 
gardens and simples, and published in 1662 
for the new Royal Society, contain a num- 
ber of poems about aromatic and fragrant 
herbs. In Book III (Florum) the rose speaks 
of her own death (Poemata, 1668, p. 188): 

Mortuam si me reputare fas est 

Cujus insignem vel adhuc Cadaver 

(Corporis functi quasi vivus Haeres) 

Spirat odorem. 

Aridi blandum Cineres olebunt; 

Ut decet magnos sepelire Reges 

Me meo Natura parens odore 

Funera condit, 
and there is much else of tulip, narcissus, 
anemone, iris and the rest. Was he not 
aware in writing the epitaph, as Sprat in 
placing it, that it was appropriate to a poet of 
flowers? 
W. A. THORPE. 


MESSAGE CARDS (clxxxviii. 104).—It 

may well be assumed from the context 
of the passage referred to in Graves’s ‘ The 
Spiritual Quixote’ that the blank backs of 
playing cards were made use of for the pur- 
pose of messages in the early 1770’s but 
within a very few years later one finds that 
“Visiting Tickets and Compliment Cards ” 
were being advertised by the engravers and 
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stationers and these presumably had taken 
the place of the makeshift sort of message- 
card which was handed to Mr. Geoffrey 
Wildgoose by Mrs. Booby’s footman. 
There is very good evidence in the wording 
of the stationers’ trade-cards issued between 
1780 and 1790 that the conventional message- 
cards were then in fairly general use. The 
earliest indication of cards for social use 
that 1 have found occurs in an advertise- 
ment dated 1766 issued by John Spilsbury, 
engraver, and printseller of Russell Court, 
Covent Garden “ Where may be had variety 
of New Ornamented Envelopes for Cards.” 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


PLATO AND THE BOOK OF COMMON 

PRAYER (clxxxviii. 81).—A kind corre- 
spondent has referred me to the dialogue 
‘ Alcibiades II’ (which Jowett says has “no 
claim to be ascribed to Plato”). I had already 
found this through Jowett’s index, but had 
too hastily decided from the opening of the 
dialogue that the motto in ‘A Book with 
Seven Seals’ was not quoted from this 
source; but further on I find this: 

Alcibiades. . . a man must be very careful lest he 
pray for evil under the idea that he is asking for 
good, when shortly after he may have to recall 
his prayer, and, as you were saying, demand the 
opposite of what he at first requested. 

Socrates. And was not the poet whose words I 
originally quoted wiser than we are, when he bade 
us [pray God] to defend us ‘from evil even though 
we asked for it ? 

Alcibiades. 1 believe that you are right. 

The words Socrates had originally quoted 
were these: 

King Zeus, grant us good whether prayed for or 

unsought by us; 

But that which we ask amiss, do thou avert ; 
and it is this poet who furnishes the motto 
in ‘A Book with Seven Seals.’ Jowett says 
that the author of the lines, which are prob- 
ably of Pythagorean origin, is unknown. 
They are found also in the Anthology (Anth. 
Pal. 10. 108). 

My correspondent points out that the com- 
poser of the Prayer Book collect need not 
have gone further than St. Matthew vi, 8: 
“Your father knoweth whereof ye have 
need, before you ask of him.” It was only 
after I had searched the Roman Missal for a 
possible Latin original, without finding it, 
that I acquiesced in Dr. Orchard’s sugges- 
tion that the collect was not to be traced 








further back than the Prayer Book of 1549, 
P.C.B. 


OHN VAN VOORST (clxxxviii. 104)— 
The business of John Van Voorst (1, 
Paternoster Row), was taken over by Gurney 
and Jackson, his stock (I am told) being 
acquired by James Grant of Edinburgh. Sir 
Edmund Gosse, in ‘The Naturalist of the 
Sea-Shore,’ relates that Philip Henry Gosse, 
then destitute and starving, called to learn 
the fate of his first book; and when Van 
Voorst offered him £100 for it, immediately 
fainted, and was revived by the kindly pub- 
lisher with a glass of wine. E. Gosse con- 
cludes by thanking Van Voorst, then still 
alive at a venerable age. One would gladly 
learn more of such a character. 


CHETWYND PALMER. 


See Boase’s ‘ Modern English Biography, 
iii, 1077. 
V. H. 


“a TH OPEN ARMS” (clxxxviii. 81)— 
Thomas Carew in his ‘ Poems,’ pub- 

lished in 1640, has a poem entitled * Boldness 
in Love,’ the concluding lines of which run 
thus: 

But when with moving accents thou 

Shalt constant faith and service vow, 

Thy Celia shall receive those charms 

With open ears, and with unfolded arms. 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 


_ THE PUDDING BELL ” (clxxxviii. 39, 
64, 107).—At Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, 
between 1883 and 1920, the church bell was 
rung after morning service on Sunday. The 
very old clerk said it was to call the gentry’s 
carriages. 
(SiR) EDMUND PHIPPs. 


TOMBS ERECTED BEFORE DEATH 
(clxxxviii. 104)—A notable example is 
that of Catherine Gordon, daughter of Lord 
Huntley and wife of Perkin Warbeck, the 
pretender. After her husband’s execution, 
she married James Strangeways. Her third 
husband was Sir Matthew Cradock, who 
erected a tomb with effigies of himself and 
Catherine in the church of Swansea, but 
Catherine found a fourth husband—one 
Christopher Ashton, and lies buried in the 
chancel of Fyfield church, Berkshire—far 
removed from her effigy. 
P. D. MUNDY. 
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The Library. 


A Seventeenth-Century Country Gentleman 
(Sir Francis Throckmorton), (1640-80). 
By E. A. B. Barnard. (Cambridge, Heffer, 
10s, 6d.) 


VERY ingeniously Mr. Barnard has made 
out of a set of accounts carefully kept 
a biography of one of the well-known 
Throckmorton family and, aided by his own 
wide erudition, has made a mass of curious 
detail clear to us. He has done with full 
notes all that his sources allowed and we 
regret that he had not a sight of further 
family documents. James Smyth, the ela- 
borately careful steward, ceased to work on 
the accounts in 1660. So not much is avail- 
able for Francis as a boy; or later as a 
married man, though in this period Mr. Bar- 
nard has been able to follow up a revelation 
in the will at the Record Office. Francis 
came into a fine property and more than 
one good house to live in but he was ham- 
pered by bad health and his religion as a 
Roman Catholic. He lost his father in his 
early days, and his mother went off to a 
second marriage. He was kindly in his 
attentions to servants and the poor and 
always ready to support music, in which he 
was keenly interested. He was always going 
about on some jaunt, seeing friends or some- 
thing he did not wish to miss, such as a 
crocodile, 4d. His expenditure on hospitality, 
food and drink was profuse. On a birthday 
he had a venison pasty at 8s., and on 2 July 
1659 he paid a London tailor £170 for 
clothes for himself and three servants be- 
tween 10 November and 7 June, his wedding 
day. One is reminded of Cloten in ‘ Cymbe- 
line,’ who was accused of being made by his 
tailor. 

Mr. Barnard has been too modest to 
deduce a character from his study of the 
young man and that would add much to the 
interest of the narrative. He notes in the 
Introduction that Francis was somewhat 
slow to put away childish things and regards 
him as very much the ordinary young man 
of the day, a creature who is always, as 
Cowper thought, pretty much the same, 
though his exterior differs. It is a pity that 
we have no view of Francis by his mother or 
his friends, no letters about him which would 
give a clue to his disposition. Was he gay, 














full of the fuss and clatter of good fellow- 
ship, or inclined to be silent and dullish? 
What sights did he really enjoy and what 
bored him? We cannot know. The por- 
trait on the frontispiece shows a puffy face, 
gazing complacently on the world, and older 
than it should be for his years. To us it 
seems that he was unable to settle down with 
books or his own thoughts, restless enough 
to be always eager for a diversion, entertain- 
ing somebody or going out to buy some- 
thing. He was at Cambridge for three years 
with a sort of tutor, his religion keeping him 
out of the normal academic course. There 
he entertained his tailor and dancing-master 
and gave a proctor wine and biscuits. He 
lost frequently at cards and spent a great 
deal of time away from the place. He took 
violin lessons but we do not see him persis- 
tent enough to become a good player. He 
also tried Oxford and visited Brasenose— 
probably for the famous ale, but his stay was 
cut short by a serious fall from a_ horse. 
Oxford was the occasion for a new suit of 
clothes, the total cost of which (p. 43) is 
evidently misprinted. Apart from the 
charges for cloth and buttons on the previous 
page, 20 yards of ribbon and 28 yards of 
silver twist cost £11 6s. 4d. One curious 
detail Mr. Barnard notes is that silver rib- 
bons on a suit were liable to be detached as 
souvenirs. Another is feminine smoking, 
tobacco being presented to his mother. So 
in modern times Archbishop Benson’s wife 
with her private cigarettes was not the first 
woman to smoke in good society. 

Francis actually sent his steward to pro- 
pose to his lady, perhaps because he was not 
great at letters. The one given about raising 
a troop of horse is rather incoherent. He 
and his wife were blessed with children but 
ended in hopeless separation. Here Mr. 
Barnard gives us a good summary of the 
reasons. It seems to us likely that he had 
not enough in him to make a good com- 
panion. The revelation is that one Bridget 
Tyldesley comes into his will for £1,000. Did 
she get it for the same reason that Dickens 
put in the forefront of his will the same 
sum for a young woman? It is natural to 
think so but she has a good deal to say in 
rebuttal of any such suggestion and no deci- 
sion is added to the case preserved in the 
Record Office in which a guardian acts for 
the young children of Francis. 
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Now that Mr. Barnard has got his re- 
searches so well into print, we hope that he 
may find correspondents to supply more 
information. The illustrations are all good 
and remind us that later members of the 
family were friends of Cowper. But the 
pleasant house we recall at Weston Under- 
wood as associated with him is of no great 
age; the Weston Hall of the Throckmortons 
was demolished in 1827. The name in an 
alternative spelling is familiar enough to-day 
at Throgmorton Street. 


History of the Isle of Man. By R. H. Kin- 
vig, M.A. (Oxford University Press, 1944. 
5s.) 


HE historical and other aspects of Man 
are here outlined, partly for educational 
purposes, from a geographer’s point of view. 
The little work is simply and clearly written, 
and is evidently the fruit of much careful 
reading and, on the whole, judicious select- 
ing. It is so conscientiously comprehensive 
that it begins with the Island’s physiography 
and geology and concludes with the state of 
affairs in 1944. Room is found for matters 
which A. W. Moore thought it unnecessary 
to introduce into his excellent ‘Story of the 
Isle of Man’ (Fisher Unwin)—a rather 
shorter compilation likewise intended for use 
in schools. The attention paid in Mr. Kin- 
vig’s book to the earliest and latest periods 
somewhat mars its symmetry, and had the 
industrial statistics included in the latter 
portion been reduced to sufficient generaliza- 
tions the space saved could have been 
devoted to a fuller treatment of the Stanley 
period, which did so much to shape econo- 
mic and social conditions; whereas it is 
allotted only an eighth of the whole, a much 
smaller share than that of the Scandinavian 
era. 

If a second edition should be needed it 
will afford an opportunity of correcting 
many small errors, of which the chief in a 
typographical sense are the misprints on pp. 
36, 112, 154 and 183. Some of the state- 
ments, mostly incidental ones, are open to 
criticism. Thus there is no good reason to sup- 
pose that the Island’s name means “ moun- 
tainous or hilly land” (p. 46). The entry for 
A.D. 797 in the ‘ Annals of Ulster’ is by no 





a, 


means so explicit as the paragraph on p. 70 
makes it appear. “ Norsemen” are not 
specified, merely geinte, which may be trans- 
lated “ heathen people,” nor is it stated that 
a shrine was “ borne away ” from anywhere 
“ Gall-Gael,” not “ Gael-Gall ” (p. 86) is the 
term for the racial and social mixture of 
Gaels and Norsemen. “ Deemster ” does not 
mean “the man who steers or guides the 
doom or judgment” (p. 91). The suffix 
merely denotes agency and has nothing to 
do with “steering.” The identification, 
accepted on p. 94, of “ Reneurling,” where 
an important Tynwald Court was held in 
1422, with the present Cronk Urleigh is con- 
trary to the topography implied by the 
account in the Statutes. Attention was 
drawn to this discrepancy some years ago. 
Hazardous too is the referring of the exist- 
ing practice of strewing rushes at the annual 
Tynwalds to the mythical tribute of rushes 
paid to the god Manannan. That Gaut, a 
sculptor of crosses, “came from the island 
of Coll” in the Hebrides (p. 102) is much 
too flat an assertion in view of the gram- 
matical ambiguity and philological uncer- 
tainty of the inscription concerned. Many 
symbols can be shown to be more ancient 
than the Three Legs (p. 115), even in its rudi- 
mentary form as the triskelion; for instance 
the Swastika, from which the triskelion was 
probably an offshoot. More optionally, the 
usual derivation of the term “ sheading” 
(‘O.E.D.’, Wyld, etc.) might safely have been 
adopted without looking further (p. 16). On 
p. 192 the first figures relating to land-culti- 
vation appear to conflict with the averages 
in the diagram opposite; at any rate some 
explanation seems desirable here. 

The volume is neatly and cheaply turned 
out, and has a useful Index. Illustrations 
and diagrams are numerous and for the most 
part well-chosen and clearly reproduced, It 
the two maps forming the end-papers the 
first lacks an indication of the points of the 
compass and in the second the indication is 
incorrect. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give t 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 
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